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SPOUT CUP 

By Moody Russell — 1 694-1 761 
Gift of J. H. Wade 




CREAMER 

By William Simpkins — 1704-1780 
Gift of J. H. Wade 
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EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 

With money derived from the Wade bequest, the Museum has 
recently purchased two important pieces of early American 
silver, one a spout cup made by Moody Russell and the other a 
creamer made by William Simpkins. The spout cup has a diam- 
eter at the top of two and seven-eighths inches, and stands three 
and one-eighth inches in height, upon a narrow reeded base, two 
and one-half inches in diameter. The handle is of the flat or 
strap variety, having a rib in the center which runs its entire 
length. The initials cut upon the bottom of the cup are prob- 
ably those of John and Mercy (Prence) Freeman of Harwich, 
Massachusetts, who were married in 1650, but of this owner- 
ship we cannot be absolutely sure as the first letter is much 
worn. Initials of various later owners in the Arcy family are 
engraved upon the sides of the cup. Mrs. Freeman died at 
Harwich in 1721 and her silverware was appraised by the 
maker of the cup, which dates from about 1715-20. Spout cups 
are a rather uncommon utensil and were used in the feeding of 
invalids and young children. 

Moody Russell was born at Barnstable, Massachusetts, in 
1694. He was apprenticed to his uncle, Edward Winslow (1669- 
1753), the silversmith, and died in 1761. His grandfather, the 
Reverend John Russell of Hadley, Massachusetts, harbored the 
regicides Goffe and Whalley at his house, where they died, their 
bodies being buried on his grounds. His uncle, Eleaser Russell 
of Boston, (1 663-1 691) was a silversmith. His sister Abigail 
married Nathaniel Otis whose son, Major Jonathan Otis, was 
also a silversmith who settled in Middletown, Connecticut. 
Several pieces of silver made by Russell are still to be found in 
some of the churches in Barnstable County. 

This cup is described and illustrated on page 389 of "Historic 
Silver of the Colonies and its Makers" by Francis H. Bigelow. 

The creamer stands upon three legs, its pear-shaped body 
richly embossed with rococo ornament, having a fox upon one 
side and a hound on the other. This form of decoration, com- 
mon enough in England and on the continent, is less often met 
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with in the work of American silversmiths. The handle is a 
double scroll and the nose is much everted, showing the creamer 
dates from about 1750-60. Its height is three and three-quarters 
inches. 

William Simpkins, the maker, was born in Boston in 1704 
and died there in 1780. He was a sergeant in the Artillery com- 
pany in 1743, an ensign in 1757, and in 1743 was appointed a 
constable in Boston but declined to serve. He married Eliza- 
beth Symmes, and his son, Thomas Barton Simpkins of Boston, 
(1728-1804) followed his father's craft. L. P. 



PRINT CLUB'S LITTLE PASSION BY DURER 

The complexities of nature filtering through man's mind and 
conveyed in an understandable way through painting to others 
seemed a wondrous thing to Albrecht Diirer of Nuremberg, so 
that he has been reported by no less a personage than Melanc- 
thon to have considered simplification to be the greatest glory of 
art. His later work with a few exceptions, such as that flare-up 
of imaginative power, his etchings of 1515-18, is considered by 
some to be uninspired and lacking in interest — qualities di- 
rectly traceable to just this tenet of his. However that may be, 
the Little Passion series on copper recently purchased and of- 
fered by The Print Club to the Print Department does not 
merit such summary judgment, although the composition in 
each of the sixteen engravings is so clear that the story they tell 
cannot fail to be understood. This simplicity does not make for 
lack of interest, instead Diirer's genius for story-telling is ever 
feelingly manifested and the episodes following one upon an- 
other demonstrate the strength and vigor and power of that 
faculty. 

It is this genius that displays itself particularly in his en- 
gravings and it is a genius possessed by few since his time. 
Who could better or more sympathetically tell the story of the 
Passion not only once but four times and vary it so that we still 
marvel at his unfaltering powers of invention. There is the 
series of the Great Passion on wood begun in 1498; this is said 
to show the same defects of inexperience in handling the tools 
as are evident in the fifteen scenes from the Apocalypse, pub- 
lished also in that year. There is the series of twelve drawings 
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